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SPRING-CLEANING HINTS. 
With acknowledgments to the ‘* World 
and his Wife.”) 

How To make Oxp Picrures Look New. 


Maxy houses have pictures darkened 
with age which only need a little drastic 
treatment to make them as fresh and 
bright as new oleographs. The surface 
should first be soaked im a strong 
solution of hydrochloric acid and then 
rubbed with an old nail-brush. Any 
paint that should chance to be removed 
can easily be supplied by a local artist 
for a few pence. We heard of a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds which was treated like 
this the other day in its owner’s absence, 
and on his return was mistaken by him | 
for a Christmas supplement. 











To revive Kip. 
Give the kid a stiff brandy-and-soda. 


A pretry use For Op Boors. 


It is a mistake to throw away old 
hoots as useless, or to waste them on 
newly married couples. A most charm- 
ing effect can be obtained by planting 
a fern in the heel and hanging the boot 
from the ceiling in the window. Any 
kind of fern will do. 


To remove Strains on THe CeiLina. 
The best thing to do is to re-white- 
wash the whole surface, which is done 
by lying on one’s back on the top of the 
bookshelves and dabbing away steadily. 
But if the stain still shows through it is | 
best to spill water systematically on the : , 
floor of the room above until you have | ; , : — 
| stained the ceiling uniformly, leaving | EJUSDEM GENERIS. 
| it arusset brown. After all, why should | 
ceilings be white ? 


° 
: 


_ Farmer's Dasgiter (to Easter Holiday eyeliat, who has just finished drinking a glass of 
| skimmed milk). “ WovLp YoU LIKE SOME MORE?” 

To REDDEN LOBSTER. | Johnnie. “ Er—wNo, THANKS—ER—I SHOULDN'T LIKE TO DEPRIVE YOU oF IT.” 
Take a saucepan of boiling water and Farmer's Daughter. “On, Dox’? MENTION IT, WE GIVE IT ALL TO THE CALVES.” 


plunge the lobster in. It will emerge |= . Sige Fe ios 
quite red and lovable. \lian wine (Emu brand), and then bury | thrust the collar between the bars of the 
them up to the hilt in the sand. If the | grate. 

To revovate Brack Lace. ‘feathers still remain unconscious apply 
Wash in beer, beat between the folds | a hot-water bottle. | Gommercial Candour once more. 


of a linen cloth, and, when nearly dry, | We ig : ‘ 
iron with a cool (not cold) iron. It is| To extricate Morn From Fur. | From an Advertisement in the Daily 


not advisable to drink the beer unless| Stimulate the moths by smelling-salts, | Mail : 

| you are very thirsty. Good housewives jand when they begin to show signs of} The 3/- TWEEDS which we are selling at 
— a we getting it back into the SS br toveal clscan wax cnnlien, "The PER 1/34 | YARD 

| Kitchen cask. > $~ Bape _— 4 ——4 

P- . : |moths will immediately quit the furs Will only last this week. 
| To REMOVE Ink Strains From THE Fixcers. | and rush into the flames of the candles. —_ thins 

| Fill your mouth with spirits of salt | 
| and then suck the fingers thoroughly. 

















To remove MarmaLape rrom Vetver. Tue risk that one runs of being 
; Immerse in a lather of white soap in identified by inscriptions on one's cloth- 
To REMOVE Starnep PatcHes FROM THE | hot water, and, after rinsing and dabbing ing is once more proved in the case of 
Watt Paper. ‘firmly for five minutes, apply benzoline 4 supposed thief of the name of Hansoy, 

This cannot be done. The only things | with a nutmeg-grater. If the marmalade who seems to have left an article of 
to do are (a) re-paper entirely, or ( )| then refuses to go, send for the police. dress behind him while in the act of 


rearrange the furniture to hide the} Lagat ten making off with a sporting dog. A 
places. ; How to Licut A Fire wir Cetivtow | Yorkshire paper publishes the following 


CoLars. reference to this episode :— 


To revive Osraica Featuers. 
Soak the feathers in the best Austra-| begins tc crack, then apply a fusee and 





Heat the collar over a gas jet until it | Lost, Black Retairver ; detainer prosecuted ; 


neme on collar—‘“ Hanson ;” reward. 
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PLACANDA EST CHICAGO. 


Mr. Hewey James, who is on a visit to his native country, and has 
been revising his estimate of the inhabitants, is reported to have 


| expressed the opinion that the American girl lacks elusiveness. It is 
| said that Chicago Society particularly resents this remark, and is pre- 
| paring a warm reception for its gifted author.) 





O Henry James, this is a shock ! 
One has to pay for being fair, 
But you have dealt a nastier knock 
Than we have ever had to bear ! 
Critics, who like an easy prey, 
Have been from time to time abusive, 
But none, till now, was known to say 
The Gissow girl is not elusive. 
We therefore wish to have a few 
Plain, but emphatic, words with you. 


Envy of our unrivalled race 
May prompt the alien’s vulgar sneer :— 
“It is her fortune, not her face, 
That captivates the British Peer ;’ 
But here is one of Western birth, 
Though stamped with various foreign stigmas, 
Who doubts that we, of all the earth, 
Present the most profound enigmas ! 
We take the view that this is not 
Becoming in a patriot. 


’ 


Nurtured within the Eagle's nest, 
From babyhood you must have heard 
How many features we possessed 
Common to that elusive bird ; 
Brought up beneath the Stars and Stripes 
(Another strangely subtle symbol), 
You knew by heart the type of types, 
How fine its nerve, its brain how nimble ; 
(No true American is blind 
To our agility of mind). 


Yet you, whose art has nobly earned 
The right of being misconstrued, 
Allege that we have never learned 
That primal law: Thou shalt elude ! 
Master of riddles most obscure, 
Expert in periphrastic fiction, 
Whose devious characters abjure 
A too pellucid style of diction 
Could it escape you, Henry J ames, 
That we can play those little games ? 


Perhaps your brain was overwrought 
With analysing woman’s lore 
Over in London, where you caught 
That British brogue we so deplore ; 
Well, anyway, when you appear, 
We have a word to say in season, 
And, speaking for the hemisphere, 
Will see that you recant your treason, 
And own that what you said in haste 
Betrayed a lamentable taste. 


We shall not hug you, cheek to cheek 
(Our way with heroes as a rule), 
But make you sit, demure and meek, 
Upon the penitential stool ; 
And all Chicago’s pure élite 
(No other set is so exclusive) 
Will ask you from the judgment seat, 
Are we, or are we not, elusive ? 
And you, before that awful bar, 
Will say, You are! Of course you are! 0.8. 
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WATER ON THE BRAIN. 


LocaLity—any of the rather numerous provincial towns in 
which, owing to last year’s drought, the water-supply is 
inadequate. Scene—The Town Hall. Occasion—a rate- 
payers’ meeting, called to consider the merits of a neu 
water-supply scheme. Two or three members of the Town 
Council are seated by the Chairman, and stare impassivel y 
at the rather hostile audience. At the back of the hall is 
a knot of gentlemen who have apparently been compelled 
by the scarcity of water to make use of other liquids 
When Mr. Punch’s Casual Observer enters, the meeting 
has been already in progress for an hour or so, and 
Mr. A.—in his ignorance of their names the Observer 
must label this and the following speakers with letters of 
the alphabet —is embarked on his peroration. 


Mr. A. ... And upon what, Sir, is the reputation of Popple- 





ton built? Sir, it is securely based upon the solid foundation | 


of soft water! (Loud cheers; no one smiles at this remark. 
To-day we stand at the parting of the ways. Shall we embark 
upon the golden sea of prosperity, or shall the waves of mis- 
fortune engulf us, owing to the total lack of water? That, Sir, 


is the question to which, as I am convinced, my fellow-citizens | 


in no uncertain tones must answer yes and no. (Cheers.) 


Mr. B. What I wish to ask, Mr. Chairman, is how far these | 
gentlemen (he points scornfully to the Members of the Town | 
Council) are worthy of our confidence? Some of us remember 


that little job of the railway-bridge. (For a reason unknown 


to the Casual Observer this allusion delights the audience, who | 


shout enthusiastically, “That's your sort!” “Good old Bu,” 
&e.) Well, I'll just say a few words on that subject 
you! (as the Chairman endeavours to suggest that the topic is 
hardly relevant). Gag us! Stifle us! Stop our right of free 
speech ! (Great cheers ; the Chairman tries to look unconcerned.) 
Concerning that railway-bridge,—what I say is . . . (he talks 
about it for a quarter-of-an-hour). 
there were the sewers—we will now go thoroughly into them ! 
(This unsavoury invitation is accepted with loud cheers by the 
audience. The sewers are gone into for the space of twenty 
minutes.) But it is time that I approached this water-question. 
The Chairman is understood to assent with emphasis.) Well, 
I can put that before you in a nutshell! I was born in Popple- 
ton! (Hear.) I was bred in Poppleton! (Applause.) Man and 
boy, I’ve lived in Poppleton thirty-nine years this month! 
(Great cheering.) And now, Mr. Chairman (triumphantly), | 
| should like to know what the answer is to that? (Tremendous 
applause, amid which the Casual Observer vainly tries to 
grapple with the conundrum.) 

Mr. C. In my early days, Sir, I had the privilege—I had 
| the privilege, 1 say, Sir—to enjoy the friendship of Sir Owey 
| AMMONITE 

he talked to me on this very question 
| talked, Sir. And what did Sir Owen say, Sir? I will tell 
you what Sir Owen said. It was a fine September afternoon 
in 69, and I’d cut a bunch of roses to take to my wife 
amiably)—my wife as now is, of course; she being in those 
days at home with 


ah, would | 


Then, six months later, | 


Sir Owen, the great geologist, Sir. And Sir Owey, | 
this very question he | 


(the audience, which has been anzxiously | 


awaiting the scientist's verdict, grows restive)-—well and good, | 


gentlemen, well and good. 
man he was—he said to me—and I shan’t forget it either 
| he said, “ The springs are sure to be low at the end of a dry 
season.” That’s what Sir Owen Ammonire said—but 
(bitterly 
to know a sight more than him! . 
Mr. D. Deeply conscious, Sir, of the grave responsibility 
resting upon meas a citizen of this great Empire—(irreverent 
eries of “ Rats!” from the back of the room)—and as a resident 
in the beautiful town for the welfare of which we all are so 
deeply concerned, I feel bound to assert as my deliberate 





Sir Owen—ah, a learned gentle- | 


of course some of you gentlemen set yourselves up 


—— 
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“ON THE BAT’S BACK I DO FLY 
AFTER THE ASHES MERRILY!” 
CL. The Tempest, Act V., S:. 1. 
(With Mr. Punch’s sincere welcome to the Australian Cricket Team.) 
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THE HUNT STEE 


Owner (to rider of beaten horse). 
Gentleman Jock. “ DARE SAY NOT. 


opinion—{more interruption)—upon this momentous issue | 
that—(angrily)—you’d better shut your silly heads and| 
listen to sense ! 
[ Derisive cheers. The Casual Observer decides that he has 
had enough of the meeting—a conclusion which by this 
time the reader will undoubtedly share. 








Becatwep Hisrrions.—After The Tempest at His Majesty's 
some little time ago it was indeed a pleasure to see the 
following modest advertisement in the Times: ‘‘ Mr. anp Mrs. 
KenpaL is Striut Warers,” with the additional information | 
that next week this popular couple would be in Blackpool. 
The name of this place is certainly suggestive of Still Waters 
of a very gloomy character, but no doubt the presence of our 
favourite comedians would bring sunshine to its blackness. 


Mr. Anprew Carvyecie, the well-known librarian, has de- 
clared himself delighted that his niece Nancy (Mrs. Hever) 
should have married a sober, moral riding-master, rather 
than “some worthless Duke.” The lady herself, on being 
given the option, is said to have remarked: “How happy 


” 


could I be with Hever! 





Member of the Lyceum Club. Have you read Totstoi's 


Resurrection ? 
Member of the Cavalry Club. ‘No. 
Marre Coretii’s new book ? 


Is that the name of 
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PLECHASE SEASON. 


“T’w wor sure, Ovp Cuap, THAT You 
You SEE HE FINISHED TWO OR THREE FIELDS BEFORE I Beaan!” 











VARI. 
































~ 


QUITE TIMED YOUR FINISH TO SUIT THE OLD HORSE, DON'T You KNow.” 





THE WANDERER. 


On English air is fresh and pure, and English homes are 
bright ; 

But I must wander far away and set my course to-night. 

The English breeze will stir the leaves, but I shall not be 
here 

When Spring goes tripping coyly out and Summer crowns 
the year. 


The Summer-sounds I love so well I shall not hear again : 

The merry children running free and shouting through the 
lane ; 

The liquid flutes of little birds, and, melting in a dream, 

The whisper of the swaying boughs, the murmur of the 
stream ; 

The wagons rumbling up the read, the droning of the bees, 

The parliament of busy rooks that caw about the trees. 

The air will fill with English songs, but I shall hear m0 | 


more 
. ' ‘ | 
Till God shall bid me steer for home and set me on the shore. 








Oh, then I'll wander back again, and seek the place I knew 
When all the world was young and fair and all the tales | 






were true ; 
| And I may find a hand or two that keep a grip for me, 
When I come back to English earth from tossing on the sea. | 
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THE NICETIES OF BRIDGE. 
if replies to be nera, by our Bridge 
] , 
Hower Circie sends the following diffi 
‘ position “Last night, when we 
ere playing in the nursery after tea, 
RACH though it was not her turn to 
‘ suddenly exclaimed, ‘Il make 
truinpe | said quite by 
lent, ‘May I play to No hearts?’ 
DeCAUBE RACHEI 80 often makes No 
trumps nd I did not recollect myself in 
ne Aunt Susan, who was my partner 
d does not hear very well, replied, 
Diamonds ? | double diamonds’ ; 
vhile Cousin Sorny, who was playing 
| th Racwen, said, being confused, ‘If 
1 leave it to me, Racnert, | make it 
pades,’ Racwet, who is, I must tell 
u, a very particular player, said there 
ught to bea penalty somewhere; but 
do not know what it ought to be, as 
1 a way we had each made a mistake.” 
The situation is not one for which 
re seems to be any case stated Our 
re searches, whi hy ha e be ‘nh very care- 
fully made, do not reveal any exact 
| recedent at the Pe rtland Club, nor do 
the new rules provide for such diffi 
cult We think the dealer would have 
e right under the circumstances to elect 
ether the deal should stand or not. 
LitrLe Esty writes as follows: ‘ Last 


lidays May and I were playing against 


Bos and Arruvr, on the night before 
returned to school, and I am quite 
omething went wrong. Now is 
this fai Bos made it ‘No Trumps, 
Miy and | had wretched hands 
bad enough, but what made it 
that Artuur, who was Bop’s 
' doubled ‘No Trumps, and 
tiv ARTHUR 1 loubled, and the 
vent on until between them they made 
OO each trick. Then Arraur said by 
New Rules you had to stop when a 
trick counted 100, for which May and | 
erv thankful Of course, they 
ill the aces and all the kings and 
f made a Grand Slam and _ scored 
700 below and 80 above Luckily 
her won f let us play fi r money, 80 
it did not so much matter : but it 
doesn’t seem at all fair, because we did 
t want them to double. We kept 
aving that we were content, whic! 
t exactly true, but they took n 
Of course this was quite wrong. We 
have looked up the rule, so we can speak 
with certainty on the point. Only an 
pponent may ck uble a ces | ration 
: Nive Years Ow writes ‘Such a 
; lunny thing | ippened last week when 
were playing Bridge in the school 
: room. Grandmamma, who was managing 
the two hands, four times took up a 
trick without plaving her own card to 
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it. So that at the end, when all our 
cards were gone, Grandmamma had four 
left in her hand. We could not make 
out at first what in the world had hap- 
pened, and Grandmamma was as much 
puzzled as anyone else. At last we 
agreed that we should simply put the 
four cards and they should 
make another trick to Grandmamma, as 
of course we couldn't win it, not having 
any cards ourselves to do so. I asked 
Cousin Jack what the penalty was, and 
he said he thought it was a free kick, 
but not But he often 
makes jokes that he may not have been 
speaking seriously : we couldn’t 
very well have kicked Grandmamma, if 
that was what he meant.” 

Your cousin was clearly thinking of 
football when he replied as he did. In 
point of fact we fear you condoned your 
Grandmother's offence by allowing her 
to gather tricks which only contained 
three cards. We have frequently em 
phasised the importance of not concen- 
trating your too exclusively 
upon your cards. In this 
neither you nor your partner can have 
been following the play of the hand as 
closely as is necé ssary if you wish to excel. 


toge ther, 


was Bu) 


sure. 


besides, 


attention 


own case 


Hummiutep writes: “ Yesterday when 
we were playing Bridge in the drawing- 
room after dinner (for which I was 
illowed to sit up), my partner, Mrs. 
Jones, who is our vicar’s wife, trumped 


i spade whi h was led. ] said, just as 


[ had heard Colonel Stoprorp say, 
Having no spades, partner?’ To which 
Mrs. Jones, greatly to my surprise, 


replied severely, ‘When I was 
your age, child, I was not allowed to 
speak to my elders in that manner. Of 
course | hi no spades. I should not 


have trumped the trick had I held a 


very 


ive 


ecard of the suit.’ Naturally I felt a 
little hurt, because I did not mean it 
rudely. Well, that was not all. For 


directly afterwards she played a little 


spade, the three 1 think it was. And 
when that nice Cay tain ViviAN said, 
‘Hullo! what have we here?’ Mrs. Jones 
gave me such a look, as if it was my 
fault. Later on, when she had gone, 


without bidding us Goodnight, Captain 
Vivian said ‘You scored there, I 
fancy.’ Which was not the case, as they 
had counted three tricks for the revoke. 
But was not I justified i 
Jones ?” 


to me, 


n asking Mrs. 


Perhaps not, as she was your vicar'’s 
The best Bridge players always 
suit their style to their partner’s game. 


wife 


Susurpan sends, upon Atheneum Club 
paper, this problem: “ Would nine 
revokes by the same man in one hand 
It 


as we had 


count nine times over against him ? 
was to some extent our fault 
not advised Professor Saarp of the neces- 
sity of following suit. We added up at 
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the end the number of times he omitted 
to do so. He played the hand with | 
great, cleverness and judgment, but the | 
fact of his not following suit would no | 
doubt detract somewhat from his value 
as a partner.” 

It would have been kinder to have 
drawn the Professor’s attention at his 
first error to the rule which obliges a 
player to follow suit. As it was, the 
other side would apparently gain twenty- 
seven tricks. 








THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


[ ask not wealth or high estate ; 
The burden of too large a hoard, 
The constant strain of being great, 
Would only make me bored. 


More houses than a man can use 
Were almost worse than none at all; 
And quite the last that I should choose 
Would be a Gilded Hall. 


Besides, I'd rather not have land. 
Enough that I might settle down 
In a small cot in Surrey, and 
A little flat in Town. 


A few nice rooms—just here a book, 

And there a picture—decent wine, 
Good carpets, and a skilful cook, 
And I should not repine. 


My tiny coach-house might contain 
For night a brougham, for day a cart ; 

I should not mind their being plain 

As long as they were smart. 


The hovel “on a rising plat,” 
Bosomed in trees, but not too dark 
[ like a bracing air. The flat 
Should overlook the Park.) 


Of horses, both to ride and drive, 
Three at the utmost ought to do; 
And, at a pinch, one might contrive 
To get along with two. 


[ would not have their mouths too light ; 
If I may use a “ tan-yard” term, 
Although my seat is far from tight, 
My hands are very firm. 


[ would not have my hut too far 
From my more central pied-d-terre 
For me to use my motor-car, 
And save the railway fare.) 


| have no love of vain excess ; 
To one that wants to make a show 
The income | would fain possess 
Would sound absurdly low. 


The theatre I find a source 
Of pleasure ; music serves to fill 
The yawning soul ; and then, of course, 
One has a tailor’s bill. 


(Not that I care for fine array: 
Five suits are just as good as ten 
To mé; but one would like to pay 
The creature now and then.) 
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A little sport at times—a change, 
| Say, twice a year, to novel scenes, 
| These I should like within the range 
| Of my exiguous means. 


With cheap amusements such as these, 
My life would be a quiet song, 
It would not be a life of ease, 
But one should rub along. 


I only ask what may suffice 
For simple fare and low degree ; 
As long as I can have things nice, 
It’s good enough for me. 
Dom-Dum. 




























CHARIVARIA. 


Tue fact that Admiral Rozupestvensky 
is affectionately referred to as “ Ros” on 
our halfpenny-paper placards has led 
several Russian publicists to suppose that 
English sympathies are veering round. 


Another nasty hit at Russia, and from 
Germany this time! On the monument 
to Field-Marshal von Mourke the Kaiser | 
has directed the following inscription to 
be placed: “‘The dice of God fall always 
on the right side.” 

























a 
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y 






Count Tatrensacn, the interim German 
Minister at Tangier, says that Germany’s | 
watchword in Morocco is “ Advance 
dauntlessly.” The Sultan of Morocco is 
pleased to hear this. He is badly in 
need of an advance. 


Aston Villa won the Cup Final by 
2 goals to nil. Business-like Birming- 
ham naturally saw the folly of sending 
goals to Newcastle. 




















To judge by the Police Court charges 


which followed on the Crystal Palace | THEIR WANING HONEYMOON. 
meeting, the Cup, unfortunately, cannot She. “Have You Gor THE TIME?” 
be said to be one that cheers without He. “Ye-e-s. Do you want 1t?” 


inebriating. : She. “ No-o-o-n!" 








Miss Core.tt complains in her new) Khartum by the Archdeacon of Egypt,| Chicago now has a theatre which is 
book that it is becoming quite a common | 4 copy of the Daily Mail Over-seas | owned by a negro, and all the performers 
thing for men and women to talk about | edition was placed under the stone. Per-|are negroes. But we understand that, 
“Little Mary.” They are, of course, | sonally we see no harm in the paper. when the cast for Othello was selected, it 
wrong; what they ought to talk about ; was felt that some distinction of colour | 


is Little Marie. _ | We trust there is no truth in the} should be kept up as between the Moor 


, P .. |rumour which reaches us of a grave|and the others, and accordingly the title 
By-the-by, Miss Corett1 would like} passive Resistance scandal. It is said | réle will be filled by a white man. 
> Me f , . Y 2 | | 
to see Stratford-on-Avon restored to its|that the anonymous payments of rates, | 








former beauty. But who was its former | of which we have heard so much lately,| The Motorist recommends motoring as 

beauty ? Miss Corettt should be as have in many instances been made by!a cure for sleeplessness. If it is the 

explicit as she is modest. | the individuals who were summoned for | victims that are referred to there is some 
“ex ae | non-payment of them. | point in this. The cure is frequently 
‘£5 for a kiss” is a not uncommon | | instantaneous. 


obiter dictum in the Police Court, but) Mr. Dawg, of the Afghan Mission, has | 
at Christie's last week £150 was given | jeff Bombay for London. It is satis-| 
for a Hewry THE Eicura spoon. | factory that he at any rate will not play The Dawn of Womanhood. 
- ree , Hamlet. Having got all he wanted from | WANTED, Correspondence with lady 
At the laying of the foundation stone | the Aweer, he finds it impossible to be a | having outgrown Clothes for boy (10 yeara).— 
| of the new C. M. 8. School for Girls at | melancholy Dane. Adtt. in Daily News. 
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DOGS AND DODGES. 

Dean Harry,” wrote Grapys, “I’m 
showing Mopsy-Mo on Wednesday, and 
have set my heart on taking a first. 
The worst of it is, Dora Rapterr is 
showing that horrid little rat of hers in 
the same class—did you ever hear such 
impertinence ?—and calling it Radlett 
If she gets the 
prize I shall ery my eyes out. Do come 
and see fair play; you know how catty 
e 18 Yours affectionately, CULADYS. 


Robin for the occasion 


al 


P.S.— I comb Mopsy-Mo each evening 
from 6 to 7, and am always glad of 


he lp 


Giapys and I are huge pals, and we 
had a simply ripping time every evening 
for a week before the show. So did 
Vopsy Vo, but I got rid of the tangles 
like smoke after we had muzzled her, 
ind by Wednesday her coat was perfect, 
though she seemed a little sore in 
rie rself, 

We arrived at the show at 9.30 a.m., 
Giapys carrying Mopsy-Mo in her muff 

they were both the same skin, only 
the muff was fluffier—-while I carried a 
pale blue cushion, a baby’s down quilt, 
. striped blanket, the satin curtains for 
the cage (hand-painted), and the toilette 
basket in pale blue and valenciennes. 
Dora Rapterr was already there, looking 
iwfully doggy, but she turned her back 
when she saw us, and put as much 


expression into it as possible. Her cage 


| was next but one to ours, and as she 


and GLapys are not on speaking terms 
this month it was rather embarrassing. 
However, at Giapys’s instigation, I went 
to inspect Mopsy-Mo’s rival, and found 


him in an amber silk interior looking a 
little the worse for a week's wear and 
tear. There had evidently been temper 


over the combing, for his coat appeared 
moth-eaten in places, and Dora had two 
fingers bandaged. They both seemed a 
bit woolly when I stroked him with a 
bit of stick, so I returned to Gutapys 
with my report, which bucked her up 
wonderfully. 

But, oh Harry!” 
parted Mopsy Mo's back al! over again, 
while I heated the curlers, “I’ve got 
such a dreadful foreboding that some 
thing's going to happen to my darling, 


she sighed, as she 


| and I really half wish I hadn’t brought 


her 

‘Skittles! I said; ‘‘all you've got to 
worry about is how much you ‘ll take 
for her when she's a winner—you ‘ll get 
lots of offers.” 

“Shall 1?” she exclaimed, brightening 
up; “how lovely!” and popping Mopsy 
Vo back in her cage with the parting 
half made, she began to jot down a list 
of things she could buy with a possible 
twenty guineas. 

Next moment, however, I saw a horri- 
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fied look cross her face, and following 
her glance I saw a fierce-looking military 
chap greeting Dora with effusion. 

“Oh how do you do?” said Dora, 
rather absently ; “are you showing?” 


“Oh yes,” he replied in a big deep | 


voice, “I’m a Great Dane.” 
“Oh indeed,” she said with more 


interest, “I’m a Pekinese Toy, and such | 


a terrible thing's happened,” and she 
lowered her voice and they conversed in 
undertones. 

“We're done for!” groaned GLapys ; 
“that 's Captain Parkyy—an awful man. 
Mopsy-Mo’s no chance now he’s come. 
He’s awfully keen on Dora, and he’ll 
get the prize for her by fair means or 
foul—see if he doesn’t.” 

“And what will J be doing?” I in- 
quired. 

“You dear old thing!” she said sadly, 
“it’s a comfort to have you, but you 
don’t understand. You see he wants 
to marry her, and if he gets her the 
prize she’s pretty well bound to consent.” 

“ Why that’s just our position,” I said. 


“ Oh don’t be so absurd, Harry,” cried | 


Giapys, turning very red and trying to 
look angry, but just at that moment 
Captain Parkyn approached, and raising 
his hat said in a conciliatory manner 

‘**Exeuse me, but a friend of mine 
who is showing in the same class has 
unfortunately mislaid her liver. 
you kindly oblige her with a small piece 
of yours?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” I replied, in 
obedience to a frown from Gu apys, “I 
have given so many small pieces of 
mine away already that | have hardly 
any left for myself.” 

“How clever of you!” whispered 
Giapys as the Captain retired discomfited. 
‘They don’t want any really. Dora 
never feeds Radlett Robin on liver—she 
swears by minced chicken. She just 
wants Mopsy-Mo to look pinched and 


starved when the judges come round. 1} 


know what Dora is. Mark my words, 
Harry, if we don’t keep a sharp look-out 
they ‘ll do Mopsy-Moan injury. Just look 
how they are glaring at her.” 

But | re-assured her by saying any 
amount of glaring couldn’t disqualify a 
dog, while tampering with Mopsy Mo 
was out of the question ; she was always 
the centre of an admiring crowd, some- 
times as many as three people. Radlett 
Robin's cage, on the other hand, was 
quite neglected, and Dora began to look 


horribly malignant, and the Captain, poor | 


chap, didn’t seem to be gaining much 
ground. The judging was progressing 
very slowly by all accounts, if at all, and 
as there were lots of classes still in front 
of us it was rumoured that probably 
long-haired Toys would not be taken to 
the ring, but be judged in their cages, 
and by their coats alone. 

It was directly after hearing this that 


Would 


| Dora and the Captain became engrossed 
over something, sitting with their heads 
so close together that GLapys insisted on 
| my trying to see what they were up to. 
|In the course of a casual stroll by, I 
discovered that the Captain was busy 
collecting Radlett Robin’s combings, or 
|any other cast-off tangles of the same 
shade, while Dora fluffed them with 
her irons and sewed them over Radlett 
Robin's thin places. Gtapys, of course, 
was righteously angry when she heard 
it, and insisted that the committee ought 
|to be told: but as Radlett Robin insisted 
on scratching himself violently at his 
various darns they gave up mending 
him and took to glaring again. The 
suspense and the excitement gave GLapys 
a nervous headache, and she got so white 
labout the gills that I insisted on her 
going for a change of scene to the 
refreshment-room with Mrs. Wacrat- 
Barker, a doggy old dear who was great 
on Toys —promising on my word of 
honour not to leave Mopsy Mo’s side till 
her return. 

For a time I stayed there as good as 
gold, munching dog-biscuit, for I was 
faint for want of food, when all of a 
sudden there came sounds of tumult 
from the great hall. Somebody had let 
a rat loose in the terriers’ bench, and all 
I can say is, the next quarter of an hour 
was one of the liveliest I ever remenber. 
| We had a great time, man and dog, and 
'the committee were just complimenting 
me on my promptness and courage 
when I remembered Mopsy Mo, and tore 
back to the Toys for all I was worth. 
The first thing I saw was Captain 
Parkyn, walking along with his Great 
Dane on the lead; the next, that Mopsy 
Mo’s door was open and she was peeping 
through, evidently about to jump to the 
floor. Just as she made up her mind to 
go, the Great Dane put his head in the 
way and opened it. 

What followed I can only conjecture, 
for Captain Parkyy’s bulky figure came 
in the way, and next moment the man 
and the big dog moved on, the latter 
gulping strangely, and disappeared 
ithrough the curtains at the end just as 
I reached Mopsy Mo's cage. It was 
lempty, and all that remained of 
| Mopsy Mo was the blue bow which she 
wore on her head to distinguish it from 
her tail. With one look at Dora, who 
met my glance with an expression of 
scornful triumph, I was on the point of 
rushing after her confederate when the 
| curtains were pushed aside and the 
| judges entered in a great flurry. The 
| vision of Giapys’s disappointment and 
|my own perpetual bachelorhood un- 
manned me, and I collapsed, sitting on 
something soft as I did so. At first I 
thought it was Mopsy Mo, but I found 
it was only Gtapys’s muff. All of a 
sudden a brilliant thought flashed 
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COMPLIMENTS ONE MIGHT IMPROVE ON. 


Mrs. Mudge. “I po apuire THE Women you praw, Mr. Penix. 


Mope.?” 


Tuey’RE so BEAUTIFUL AND so REFINED! TeLL, Me, WHO Is your 
[Mra. Mudge rises in Mra, Penink’s opin 


Penink. “On, wy WIFE ALWAYS SITS FOR ME.” 


Mrs. Mudge (with great surprise). “ You 


pon’t say so! Wet, 1 THINK You'Re one oF THE CLEVEREST MEN I KNow!” 


(Mra. Pe nink's opinion of Mra. Mudge falls Lelow 2 





through my brain like a rocket. Witha 
furtive glance round I picked up the 
muff, and, pinning the bow among its 
long glossy fur I curled it round in a 
natural position—it was one of the long- 
shaped ones —deposited it in the corner 
of the cage, and retired in disorder. The 
judges were hurrying through their 
business as much as they could with 
decency, and were certainly getting 
through the Toys in record time. 
Pausing before Radlett Robin, I saw 
them stick an ominous ticket on the 
bars of the cage, and I groaned in 
spirit. 
Mo's cage and stopped before it my 
heart failed and I turned my face to the 
wall. It was five minutes before I 
dared to look round. The judges had 
passed on; all was quiet again, except 
where Dora was tearing down the yellow 
hangings and packing up Radlett Robin 
with more haste than tenderness—and 


Then as they reached Mopsy-| 


|the reason was clear. The ticket on her! she was a prize winner he wrote the 
cage said “Commended,” the ticket on|cheque without another word, Then, 
ours said “ Ist Prize.” 1 stood before| with one hang-dog look at Dora, he 
it, trying to believe my eyes, when a) made himself scarce, and [ had only 
deep voice sounded at my shoulder, just time to snatch the muff out of the 
* Allow me to have a look at your| cage when Gtapys came hurrying up. 
dog, Sir,” said Captain Parkyy, fiercely.| She gave a little broken cry when she 
“| am inclined to question the judges’ | saw the “ Ist Prize.” 
decision.” I faced him. “Oh, Harry!” she said, and I saw 
‘* Perhaps you prefer the magistrate’s,” | she wanted to kiss something, possibly 
I said. His face turned green. me. ‘‘ Where the darling?” 
‘“* What do you mean ?” he stammered. | exclaimed. 
“That I happened to be looking when| “She's gone,” I replied. “ [sold her | 
| you gave your Great Dane his last meal.” | immediately after the judging.” 
“It was an accident; on my honour| “Can't [ give her one kiss?” 
it was,” he faltered, in a blue funk by | pleaded. 
this time. “I was just coming round “Impossible,” I said. “ The gentle 
to explain.” man took her away with his other dog. 
“You may either explain through|That’s what I got for her,” and I put 
your solicitor, or buy the dog,” I said, | the cheque in her hand. i 
“which is valued at fifty guineas.” * Oh, how darling of you ! 
He murmured something about rather | “‘ What shall I buy with it? 


is she 


he 


| 
she cooed. 





‘a big price, but when I reminded him! “ Your trousseau, of course,” I replied 
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A THING OF BEAUTY. 














| ladies—at any 


fashioned carte. Every well-appointed 
studio will shortly have a mews depart- 
ment. Portrait-painters also have seized 
on the idea of the Shrewsbury-and-Talbot 
frame, as will be seen at the forthcoming 
Academy. 

Mr. Sarceyxt is now painting Society 
rate those who have 
weathered a few London seasons—at the 


| cab-rank near Tite Street, so as to get a 
| plein air effect. 


Quite a panic is reigning among 
eligible partis, who have been noticed 


jlately to fly up side-streets and into 


public-houses or any haven of refuge, 

rather than face the glorified spinster 

approaching in her new environment. 
The members of the Lyceum and other 


| ladies’ clubs have lately petitioned their 


landlords to alter 


the shape of the 

windows looking out on the street toa 

more desirable and fashionable pattern. 
Meanwhile mere men, unable to get a 


|hansom for love or money, will soon be 
| clamouring for the blood of the County 








Gentleman. 








THE DECADENCE OF THE HOME. 
(Notes from a Woman's Diary.) 

. . » Mer such a dear child in the 
Park. So delighted with her that I 
could not keep myself from rushing up 
and kissing her. On asking nurse 


who child was, found — most curious | 
thing—it wasmyown. Asked the woman 
if | had any more like it, and was 


informed there were two others equally 
charming. 
one has such nice children. 
tainly call in at the nursery 
we have a nursery—and see the others 
I might take them some toys — I believe 
children like toys—only I don’t know 
what these particular ones have already. 
Perhaps it would be safer to take choco- 
lates. 


Shall cer- 


. By the way, the disagreeable 
person I met in the hall a few mornings 


ago turns out to be my husband. I had 
quite forgotten about him. He was 


pointed out to me at the play last night. 
Visited children this afternoon. 


“On, Mt MMY, DO BUY ME A NOSE LIKE THAT ONE THE MAN’S Got!” | Quite an adventure. Wandered about 
—— = | 0 Jot at first. No idea had such a big 
_— -_ ; : To | begin with, it means a new lease | house, and at last found myself in 
THE HANSOM BELLE. . : 
of life for the oft-threatened and much | kitchen. Discovered most obliging per- 
A creat discovery has been made | criticised two-wheeler. In view of the|son, who offered to show me where 
by the County Gentleman. It is that| new and popular beauty-cure, West-End | nursery was situated. Children rather 


no woman ever looks ugly or even plain | 


in a hensom. “She sits,” says 
contemporary, ‘‘framed by the cab, 
looking out of an open window, and 
while she can see most comfortably and 
completely from her seat can be seen 
by those she passes most charmingly 
enshrined.” 


our 


the same to lead to important social and 
economic results. 


When once this striking | 
fact is generally made known, we expect | 


Jehus are unanimously setting up as 
specialists in the business of creating 
female loveliness. There is already a 
slump in nose-machines, anti-frown 
straps and double-chin reducers. Five 
thousand or more perambulating beauty- 
|doctors are speedily driving the Bond 
Street Venus-factories to shut up shop. 
The leading photographers are now 
| taking the Fair a la cab-window, which 
'is an obvious development of the old- 





shy at first, but soon came up to me to 
make friends. Wanted to know where 
I lived and what was my name. One 
of them seemed to remember meeting 
me in the house a long time ago—must 


have been when children were the smart | 


thing. Couldn't stay long, as they don’t 
seem used to cigarettes in the nursery, 
and I was due at the Club for Bridge. 
Shall certainly call again when I am less 
busy. Quite decent children. 








I suppose 


Really delightful to think | 
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AN AERATED IDYLL. | 


| 
I wisnep the thing had happened at | 
the Carlton. I wished that I had been | 
supping there after the play, and that 
she had floated in—a shimmer of silk | 
/and lace and diamonds and anything | 
else that had a call to shimmer. | 
wished it had been so, for one can) 
hardly do justice to a town romance 
unless one is in evening dress. I do| 
not need to point out that one does 
not wear evening dress in the King’s) 
toad A. B. C. Besides, it was in the} 
| afternoon. | 
I ate my scone and read the Evening 
| News. I was so absorbed that I did 
not notice Her until the waitress banged | 
| down a cup of coffee and splashed my | 
| scone. Then I looked up angrily—and 
| swallowed what I was about to say. 
She was opposite. 
It is useless to describe her, for I| 
| could not do justice to her sweet face, 
her graceful figure, her wistful smile. 
She was dressed, I noticed, in black; 
poorly yet neatly. From her pocket she 
| took the Evening News—ah! that bond | 
of sympathy between us! 
My brain whirled. It was her dear | 
coffee that lay on my scone. With} 
difficulty I resumed my meal. 
The waitress stopped again at our 
table, wrote out our bills and hurried | 
on. Involuntarily I glanced at hers. | 
[t was fivepence ; mine was sixpence. I) 
'had the tact to turn away lest this! 
| difference in our social positions should 
| embarrass her. But almost immediately 
[ heard a gasp, an exclamation ! 
| locked up. The girl had dropped 
her Evening News, and was looking in 
front of her with an expression of a 
horror upon her face. She went red, ae 
and then white, and then red again. Fat 
Evidently something in the paper had 
caused her this shock. 
In moments of emergency I am at my 


| 


A WARM WELCOME. 


Distracted Hostess (to Unele George, who has arrived unexpectedly). “On, I'M 80 GLAD You 
best. I took up my paper, and as I} aye come! Tue coxsunor I HAD ENGAGED WASN'T TURNED UP. So YOU'LL DO SOME TRICKS TO 
did so I felt certain that in the “Stop | amuse THe cHiLpres, won't you?” 


Press News” 1 should find the cause of SS ——=— = = == 
her trouble. Some important andj/rate. To mse. her that the thing) “All right then. Go and take her 




















terrible piece of news it would be, that | could not go on for ever, that they would 

had arrived too late for insertion in any| be sure to make some alteration in it 

other part of the paper. .. . soon. But an absurd diffidence came 
Yes, here it was. ‘“ Bank Rate Un-| over me. 

changed.” | “ After all,” I argued to myself, “ you 
Poor girl! A banker’s daughter, no| may be wrong. Would a banker's 

doubt; she had come into this place five | daughter pay fivepence for her meal % ?” 

minutes ago, happy and free from care.| ‘‘Why not?” I returned. “I only 

She had ordered her meal, and had sat paid sixpence myself.” 

there with her paper, quite innocent and 

unsuspecting. Then suddenly her young your father isn’t a banker. 

dreams are ruthlessly disturbed; she ‘Well, supposing her father isn’t, 

realises to her horror that the Bank her lover might be.” 

rate is unchanged ! | “Oh, if she’s got a lover,” I said dis- 
I longed to take her by the hand and | gustedly, “the whole thing’ 8 off.” 

comfort her, to tell her that I would That annoyed me. 

protect her from the wickedness of a “T don’t believe you know what a) 

world that wouldn't change its Beak Bank rate is,” I said with a sneer. 


‘There you are! A penny more, and | 


hand and see what happens.” 

I leant forward to do so, and then I 
noticed that she had picked up her 
paper again, and was studying it care- 
fully. Now I think I have shown already 
what an able student of Sherlock Holmes's 
methods Lam. Here was a fresh deduc- 
tion to be made. I drew back and con- 
sidered. 

A Bank rate is changed or unchanged. 
One looks at the paper and makes the 
discovery in an instant. After that the 
|business is at an end. It may be a 


| matter for remorse or grief; but a further 


glance at the papers gives no fresh news. 


| Now in the case of a tragedy (murder or 


what not) one naturally searches the 
| pages for all particulars, in the hope 
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that the case has been exaggerated. The 
girl was now scanning the sheet in her 
hand, and therefore it was legitimate to 
deduce that something other than the 
immutability of the Bank rate had 
caused her distress. 

I took up my paper. “Great Japanese 
Victory,” I read. “ Thousands of Rus- 
sians decimated.” Could her brother 
Ivawoviren have been decimated? But 
no. This was a fair English maid 
hefore me. 

The English team against Scotland ? 
Had her uncle been left out ? 

The Parliamentary news? Had her 
nephew voted on the wrong side by 


| mistake ? 


Had she missed the box of sardines 
given away to advertisers ? 

And then suddenly I knew. I folded 
the paper and read: “Srevenson 1000 
Dawson falling rapidly behind.’ 
1 leant across the 


ahead. 

Yes, that was it. 
table. 

“Miss Dawson,” I whispered, “ have 
courage. He will win yet.” 

She rose indignantly and made for 
the door. Then she stopped. She came 
slowly back, picked up her bill, and 
looked at it in an undecided way. She 
turned very red. 

| understood. 

[ handed her five coppers and my 
card 

It might have happened to anyone,” 
[ said. But I was glad then that it 


| wasn’t the Carlton. 





THE LIFE STORY OF A BLACKBEETLE. 


Taken any month from any Magazine 





His parents had given him the name 
of Blackie. It was not a very original 

perhaps even rather an obvious name 

yet it suited well his glossy sheen. 
jut when he grew a few weeks older 
“Pride of the Scullery”’ was what his 
comrades called him—as well they 
might. The title came to him unsought, 
and none was found bold enough to 
contest his just claim to it. 

Let me not linger over his juvenile 
moments. Let me rather pass them by 
with the readiness of one whose know 
ledge of the domestic habits of young 
blackbeetles is not as detailed as it 
might be. Come we rather to his days 
of adventure, when he scaled the back 
staircase, and learned the bitter truth 
that every man’s foot is against the 
black beetle. 

It fell out thus. He was light heartedly 


| climbing up the topmost stair, when 


the flash of a candle gave him pause. 
It was the kitchenmaid descending to 
fetch The Crime of the Countess, a 
realistic work of fiction which she de- 
signed to finish in bed. A hasty exclam- 
ation from somewhere far above con- 
vinced Blackie that he was discovered. 


“Sakes!” a voice cried aloud, “if 
‘ere ain't one o’ them ’orrid beetles on 
the stairs.” 

The crisis was a momentous one, and 
Blackie summoned all his wits to his 
aid. He recollected a fugitive piece of 
advice given to him by his grandsire, 
on the very night that he was (pur- 
posely, I fear) trodden on in the pantry 
by the second footman. “If it’s a 
man,” the old fellow used to counsel 
him with a chuckle, “run away from 
him: if it’s a woman run towards her. 
Remember that, my boy.” 

His choice of the bolder course was 
instantly made. Even as his assailant 
lifted her slipper to strike he darted 
like a flash of sombre lightning straight 
for her. As she sprang aside with a 
piercing shriek, he slipped dexterously 
under the bathroom mat, and crouched 
there panting. His pursuer’s search 
was the more perfunctory as she ob- 
served several of Blackie’s relatives 
toiling behind him up the stairs. 

“Master talked about getting a 
‘edgeog,” was all he heard her mutter 
as she retired, and the friendly darkness 
again enveloped the upper passage. 

His rash expedition, while it ended 
triumphantly, yet brought, as rashness 
will do, an ill-effect in its train. The 
words of the kitchen-maid, although 
they conveyed no meaning to him, had a 
dire fulfilment. A night or two after- 
wards a terrible rumour ran through the 
basement that there was something—a 
devastating something— moving about 
in the small hours. The hedgehog had 
arrived, and Blackie’s nocturnal rambles, 
once so full of observation and enjoy- 
ment, were at an end. Here was a 
monster who moved with the swiftness 
of an avenging fiend —a monster who 
had the bad taste to relish black-beetles 

who positively enjoyed meeting them. 
Oh! those were melancholy nights 
nights in which the diminution of our 
hero’s family circle became painfully 
perceptible, 

“One knows where one is with a boot,” 
sighed Uncle Dusty as he moped behind 
the wainscot, “but this creature, con- 
found him! is neither here nor there.” 

“He’s usually both,” rejoined Blackie 
with a hollow impudence, as he remem- 
bered a particularly narrow escape of the 
night before. It would not do to let his 
friends see that his spirit was daunted 
by this weird peril of the darkness. 

‘I don’t call it cricket,” grumbled his 
uncle peevishly. “It’s precious dull 
in here, and it’s not safe to take a turn 
outside.” 

The day of relief came at last when 
Spot, the fox-terrier, discovered the 
hedgehog curled up behind the flour- 
box. For though his nose was scratched 
he succeeded in making the hedgehog 
very unwell, and in future whenever old 








Prickles, as they called him, went out 


hunting, he always had his weather-eye 
open for Spot, so that he could not give 
the same attention as before to his 
ruthless business. 

A freedom, the more welcome after 
previous privations, followed, and again | 
the Pride of the Scullery led the way into | 
the ash-pan, to examine the eggshells 
there. He was now in the prime of 
beetlehood, admired by many, yet dis- 
liked, as all strong characters are, by 
others. é 

The ending of a life, crowded with 
adventure, had a doleful bathos of its 
own. The survivor of hairbreadth 
escapes from the foot of the master 
when he came to see if the gas was | 
turned out, immune from every species 
of insect poison, a connoisseur indeed of 
the better-advertised varieties, he owed 
his death to his own greed. It must be 
confessed with a pang that but for his 
appetite he might have been living yet. 

A campaign against Blackie and his 
class—a poor persecuted class — was 
begun upon a more complete scale. 
White-aproned men arrived with tubs 
of cement and started a work, the 
progress of which Blackie in the inno 
cence of his heart watched with a mild 
interest. It was only when he found 
that the new crevice, which he had 
lately acquired upon a long lease (oh, 
the pathos of it!) was securely cemented 
up, with himself inside it, that he began 
to feel uneasy. His anxiety communi 
cated itself to his fellows behind the 
skirting-board, for all the exits were 
closed—what was to be done ? 

Let us draw a veil over the concluding 
scene. 








A WIRELESS MESSAGE INTER- 
CEPTED. 
Sue tripped along with fairy feet, 
A vision that the heart beguiled, 
Bewitching, roguish, dainty, sweet, 
And as she came she smiled. 


She smiled—at me. (Oh, foolish heart, 
This eloquent commotion hush ! 
Forbear, thou crimson tide, to dart 


In cheeks like mine a blush !) 


Again that glance! What joy to feel 
That I, whom thronging years beset, 
To Beauty so divine reveal 
Attractions even yet. 


We meet... . J Alas, the usual fall 
Occurs to Pride, the dull and blind ; 
Her smiles were not for me at all, 
But someone else behind. 








Jack Ashore. 
Lost, Navy Blue Gentleman’s Over- 
coat.—Advt. in Sheffield Daily Indepen- | 
dent. 
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A GREAT 
WEEKLY PAPER 
Is 
NOT MADE. 


With acknowledgments to 
the colosaal adrertisement 
in “ The Times.”’) 
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A LA MAISON DU BARRIE. 


Ar the Duke of York's Theatre Mr. Barre occupies the | 


bill with two fantastic pieces. The first, Pantaloon, is a 
lelightful idea which could have been worked up into a 
perfectly polished dramatic gem, without a flaw, had Mr. 
Barre been true to his original happy thought. At its com- 
mencement we are led to believe that the private life of 
Harlequin, Columbine. Clown and Pantaloon is to be revealed to 
us; not the life of ordinary mortals playing these parts on the 
boards of a theatre at so much a nigl.t, but that of the real 
original fantastic beings in the imaginary realms of Panto- 
mimia, where inanimate objects obey the magic touch of 
Harlequin’s wand, where, as 
long as Harlequin has his 
vizard down and can use his 
bat, he, being an _ invisibl 
agent, can transfix his enemies 
by a flick of his wand, and 
while they are rooted. to the 
spot and in amazement lost 
can lightly lift Columbine from 
the ground, and, placing her 
across his shoulder, carry 
her off as easily as did Mr 
Oscar Ascue when, imperson 
ating Petruchio, he bore away 
la belle Katarina. All this is 
delightful; why then spoil it 
by dragging in such sordid 
mundane matters as salaries, 
poverty, and theatrical engage 
ments? What have these t 
do with the Magic Realm 
where Harlequin x wand can 
work miraculous transforma 
tions and supply all needs? 
Mr. Barrie's whimsical incon 
sistencies are irritating. 

Mr. Geratp Dou Maverier is 
admirable as Pantaloon. Mr. 
Witte Warpe, a_ thorough 
pantomimist, in the very best 
sense of the term, is a true 


loving Harlequin, and Miss 
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Woman in Mauve in Soruery’s time, and of that odd mix- 
ture, Captain Dieppe, which, being excellently rendered, might 
have scored a big success for its author, Mr. Anraony Hope. 
Miss Irene VanerucH as Amy Grey, the melodramatically 
stage-struck young lady (a character not very new, by-the-way 
is excellent as representing the intense earnestness of this 
absurd part. The piece owes its success to its admirable 
interpretation, to the unique personality and popularity of 
Miss Eten Terry as Mrs. Grey, to the masterly performance of 
Mr. Auprey Suita as Colonel Grey, and to the artistic ren 
dering of Stephen Rolls by Mr. Kexneta Dovetas. Mr. A. E. 
MATTHEWS gives us a perfectly natural sketch of a lad who is 
qualifying for the Navy on board the training ship Britannia. 
Most of it is nonsense, but it 
is Mr. Barrte’s clever non- 
sense, and it is acapital satire, 
a trifle belated perhaps, on the 
modern Society drama, and 
on such young persons, if they 
exist outside Mr. Barrie’s 
imagination, as are likely to 
be influenced by what they see 
on the stage. That one in 


Grey is represented to be in 
the part so cleverly played 
by Miss Irene Vansruce 
may be possible, but it is not 
probable. 

| The cast is excellent. Mr. 
| Dion Boucicautt’s stage-man- 
agement is perfect : especially 
in Act II., where the grouping 
about the fireplace and all the 
business, the “jeu de scene,” 
is ingeniously simple, and 
therefore most effective. 

Of course if this Alice Sit- 
| by-the-Fire be admittedly an 
| intentional skit on a class of 
| piece represented by Lady 
| Windermere’s Fan, for ex- 
‘ample, where ladies, who, 

imitating my Lady Teazle, 


Pavutise CHase a sweet little ie > & have hidden themselves in 
Columbine. A. W. Baskcomp / gentlemen’s chambers, be 
is the mean sneaking Clown Gu. Seen: VS ~ hind screens, or even 
to the life,—which this Clown GROTESQUERIES in bachelors’ bedrooms, are 
ought not to be, for it is not a Q : | allowed to escape unperceived, 


real story,—and Miss Eira Q 
May is a lively Clownlet. 

Mr. Barrir is wrong in sup 
posing that Clown was ever the 
lover of Columbine. Such is not the tradition. He was 
originally the stupidly cunning peasant servant of Pantaloon 
who, as Columbine’s father, objected to her marriage with 
such a gadabout as Mr. Spangles the Harlequin. The piece, 
partly in dumb show, partly in dialogue, with musical accom- 
paniment, suggests that Mr. Barre has not been unimpressed 
by Pagliacet and L’ Enfant Prodigue, and, like the eminent 
journalist in Pickwick, who wrote a work on Chinese Meta- 
physics after reading an article in the Encyclopedia on 
China and another on Metaphysics, he has * coal 
information,” which results in “A Plea for an old Family.” 


Words wanted to express feelings 


WHEN your MoToR REFUSES TO MOVE, TWENTY MILES FROM THE 
NEAREST TOWN. 


ined the | 


while invariably leaving be 
hind them a fan, a peculiarly 
scented handkerchief, a glove, 
or some other convincing evi- 
dence of their guilt, supposed or real, then Mr. Barrie's 
}amusing scheme is most adroitly contrived and very clever! 
carried out. Also, his star being in the ascendant, he is 
| most fortunate in the interpretation of his play at the Duke 
}of York’s. If, on the other hand, this piece is not meant 
|to be a burlesque on the class of play above-mentioned, but 
is put forward as a comedy of real life, then does Mr. Barrie's 
eccentric cleverness show even more resplendently, since it 
is a comedy in disguise, and the disguise is perfect. 

The title is weak ; in fact Alice Sit-by-the-Fire should be the 
| title of some other and quite different sort of play to this 


| 


And with the next piece it is much the same. Is it|The description does not apply in the least to the Baru 
serious? is it burlesque? A little of both. Mr. Banrnie’s| Terry Alice we see before us on the stage of the Duke of 
queer but clever medley of farce, burlesque, and a spice of| York’s. The Banrrie-Terry Alice, at any time of her younger 


tragedy, entitled Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire (a quite irrelevant title) | life, might have been an Alice in Wonderland, but never 


may remind some elderly theatre-goers of Watrs Paups’s!could she have been, never can, nor ever will she be, an 





} 
| 


five hundred could become | 
such a monomaniac as Amy | 
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Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. On the contrary, she is Alice-All-over-| 
the-Shop, and she is delightful. There are other characters | 
in the piece, of course, whom I have already mentioned, but 
when we talk about this eccentric play of Mr. Barrre’s there 
is only one individuality that must remain dominant in every- 
one’s memory, and that is Miss Exxen Terry as Alice, the Merry 
Wife from India. 

In certain remarks on The Scarlet Pimpernel (April 12) it 
has been pointed out to the writer that in his enthusiasm for 
Miss Jutia Netson’s performance that charming actress was 
elevated from the rank of Lady Blakeney to that of Madame 
La Comtesse de Tournai in the French peerage, a part in the 
piece carefully rendered by Mrs. Water Epwiy. 





APRIL ANTIDOTES. 


In the nonage of the year, 
When anemones appear, 

And the buffets of the send are soft as silk, 
When each sparrow spars and heckles, 
I begin to think of freckles, 

And of bi-chloride of mercury and milk. 


When the silver slanting shower 
Hangs the almond-blossom bower 
With a fringe of diamond dew and crystal link, 
When the azure brooklet dimples 
I begin to think of pimples, 
And of benzoin and precipitated zinc. 


When the mellow sunset hue 
-aints the features of the view, 
And incarnadines a fleet of baby ducks ; 
When the mavis trills harmonics 
I begin to think of tonics, 
Of cascarilla, phosphorus, and nux. 


When beneath the feathered breast 
Lie the treasures of the nest, 
When the sap begins to turn the birches red ; 
When the lambs grow energetic 
I apply a new cosmetic, 
Made of potash, camphor, glycerine and lead. 


Then I care not if it snows, 
I’ve a powder for the nose, 
And a veil of chiffon warranted to cling ; 
While my armour on I buckle, 
I acknowledge with a chuckle 
I’m hermetically sealed against the Spring. 








MORE LETTERS ON THE CRINOLINE REVIVAL. 


Tue interesting manifestoes of Mile. Sore. and Madame 
Saran Bernaarpr on the subject of the Crinoline revival have 
prompted Mr. Punch to obtain further authoritative expres- 
sions of opinion from several representative men and women 
in this country. 

Mr. H. G. Wetts pronounces himself a whole-hearted sup- 
porter of the revival, on utilitarian as well as decorative 
grounds. To begin with, as he points out, the crinoline 
enables its wearer, if a balloonist or a passenger in a flying 
machine, to dispense with a parachute and leave the vehicle 
when in motion without any untoward results. Secondly, 
crinolines, as he has himself proved by practical experience, | 
are of immense advantage in single combat, and almost 
equal to a knowledge of the principles of ju-jitsu. Thirdly, | 
they constitute a perpetual safeguard against overcrowding, | 
the great and growing danger of urban communities, and| 








A CHOICE OF EVILS. 


Tommy (dressed for evening party). “Moruer, suact I wasn mY 
HANDS, OR PUT ON GLOVES?” 





one of the chief causes of the physical deterioration of the 
race. ‘My hope for the future of England,” concludes 
Mr. Wetts, “resides in the adoption of garden cities and the 
crinoline—the one to enlarge the communal and the other the 
individualistic radius.” 

Lord Ketviy, on the other hand, regards the innovation 
or rather, revival—with feelings of unmixed disapprobation. 
The case of Mme. Curie, in his opinion, is a sure sign that an 
increasing number of women will in future be enrolled in the | 
ranks of electrical experimentalists. This being so, it is 
imperatively necessary that they should not be hampered in 
their researches by the adoption of a costume in which metal 
apparatus plays so important a part. The disturbance caused 
to electrometers by the wholesale use of the crinoline might 
lead to the most disastrous results. 

Mr. Broprick views the revival with something approaching 
equanimity. When he was at the War Office, so he informed | 
our Representative, he appointed a small committee to in 
quire into the possibility of devising a crinoline which might 
be worn by the Guards in case they were ever engaged in | 
conflict with the Amazons of Dahomey. Several regnarkable | 
designs were submitted, but the committee were unable to 
arrive at a unanimous decision, and since Mr. Arvoip | 
Forster's accession to power the scheme had been indefinitely 
hung up. 

Canon Lyrre.ton, the new Head-Master of Eton, writes 
briefly to contradict the report that it is his intention to 
render the wearing of crinolines obligatory on all Wet Bobs. 











“Tr’s not the cherries I like so much as the spirit in 
which they are sent,” as the man said when returning thanks 
for a present of the fruit preserved in brandy. 




















| with more or less lovely woman. In the schools that flourished | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


To his “ Connoisseur’s Library” Mr. Meravey has added a 
unique work on Miniatures. Mr. Dupiey Heats, who writes 
the treatise and has been successful in enriching it by 
reproductions of a collection of masterpieces, speaks modestly 
of his task. Its result is a notable addition to the English 
library. Here, for the first time, we have brought together, 
artistically reproduced, the counterfeit presentments of men 
and women whose names are writ large on the page of history. 
It is possible, more particularly in the Georgian school, that 
the artist did something to improve upon nature when dealing 





a : per 
such notes have escaped them as ‘ 


| when in doubt, play Napolio” ; and the quotation from Ham- 
let, “ Napolio, or 1 do forget myself!” And where is their 


advertisement of the new treatise on ‘The Philosophy of | 
They offer a patent which will | 


Bean Feasts, by Bacon” ? 
“clean your own chimneys,” and for this “Mr. Freperic 
Harrison” writes to them, “Your boon has quite revolu- 
tionised home life. It enables me to make the most sweeping 
assertions with impunity.” A pretty strong dose of cayenne in 
this, which gives it hot, and deservedly so, to the Philosophic 
_Freppy. The Baron heartily wishes success to such capital non- 
sense, artfully leavened, as this is, with much excellent sense. 


in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and that which estab- | 


lished itself under the Stuart dynasty, the portraits evidently 
have the ferocious fidelity of a photograph. There are two 


miniatures of Henry Trae Excurn, one attributed to Horzem, the | 


other undoubtedly from his brush. If His Majesty had not 
been sedulously engaged in working off his wives, he might 
have been expected to cut off the hands that presented such 
a face for the contemplation of posterity. To do him justice, 
Hotneiws was equally ruthless with his own quaint counten- 


ance. 


Anne of Denmark, equally suffer. My Baronite has not 
before come across such a conjunction of female ugliness 
either in nature or in art. The value of the miniatures is 
increased by the fact that the reproductions are of precisely 


| the same size as the original, and, where they are coloured, 


we see the exact scheme of the painter. 
The title chosen for their recently issued haphazardy 
paper-covered pamphlet by the authors of Wisdom while you 


| Wait is Change for a Halfpenny, the price of which is marked 
| by its publisher, Mr.Anston Rivers, at one shilling. So, as is 





evident, the confiding purchaser who pays his twelve pence 
for a copy will find himself the happy possessor of eleven- 
pence-halfpenny-worth of amusement, plus the ha’pennyworth 
for which he has bargained. Puzzling as a mere calculation, 
but profitable alike to punster, publisher and purchaser. Why 


have the two authors and one artist omitted to declare them- | 


selves, in the true sort of Merry-go-rounder-Alice-sit-by-the- 
Fire style, as Messrs. From-Graves-to-Gays with Look-as-lively- 
as-you-can and How-are-you-George-Tom-morrow? This 
omission is hereby rectified by the Baron. Their fun is 
inexhaustible. It is all about Napolio!! ‘ Fancy that!” 
Insen’s characters exclaim. And, having said this, nothing is 
left for the 
administer to himself a “dose of Napolio,” which can be 
found only in this publication, and to sit in the “easy chair 
of gastronomy” while listening to the tunes played by a 

Pink Hungarian Band for Pale Pupils,” and for Pupils 
outside the Pale whom they have in their eye. And so forth, 
or so third, or what you will, and Hooray for Hanwell! On 
we goes again! It is political, polemical, poetical and 
parliamentary; and it has an Auto-char-acter all its own. 
hey harp on one plaintive string, “ It’s your money we want.” 
But why want money, seeing that the pamphlet is full of notes ? 
The “ Elastic Hat for Swelled Heads” is an advertisement 
that could only have suggested itself to an expansive mind. 
From Expansive to Expensive is but the change of a vowel, 
which is avowal of a change. Vivent Easter Eggs from 
Colney Hatchings! The “Napolio Syndicate” proposes 
re-issuing the Times as a “ bright and_beamy farthing Daily.” 
The Publishing advertisements are excellent. The Baron will 
not quote, but will adopt the Saturday night Meat-market 
ery of “ Buy, Buy, Buy!” Old puns are served up with such 
piquant new sauce that you won't know ’em again till after 
you've swallowed’em whole. The artist's portraits of celebrated 
persons in motor costume are to the very life. 3 But_how is it 


as 


At the hands of Isaac Oniver, a less weil known | 
miniaturist, Queen Exszaneta, the Countess of Essex, and | 


Jaron but strongly to recommend everybody to | 


The labour of two years and a half is crowned in the publi- 
‘cation of a little book entitled Author and Printer (Henry 
Frowpe). The author, Mr. Howarp Coiiins, describes it as 
an attempt to codify the best typographical practices of the 
day by way of a guide for authors, editors, printers, correctors 
of the press, and typists. A literary haggis, it presents some 
fine confused reading, jumping from line to line with such 


dvice to card-sharpers : | 








varied pieces of information as, “ais, a Greek beauty,” | 


and “ Laitance, soft roe of fish.” 
CoLLins corrects many persistent errors with respect to 
spelling, printing, the use of italics, hyphens, and capitals. 
He is specially enthusiastic in insistence on the suffix -ize in 
place of -ise. In support of this he quotes a letter from 
Herpert Seencer, who protests that “ our language is irration- 
ally unphonetie still” (meaning, my Baronite suggests, that 
“our language is still irrationally unphonetic ”’), “and this is 
done (sic) wherever s is used in place of z in such words as 
|‘ authorize’ and ‘apologize.’” For pressman or literary man 
the volume is a handy desk companion. When in doubt 
about a word or phrase, instead of asking a policeman, look 
up Author and Printer. 





“Trouble, trouble, toil and trouble,” and all to very little 


purpose in the instance of The Secret Passage (Jonn Lona), 
a melodramatic sensational novel by Fercus Hume. It 
‘commences with a mysterious situation as cunningly devised 
as any admirer of Sherlockian and Lecocquian literature 
could wish. And then within a few chapters the canvas is 
| overcrowded, and all the characters, individually uninteresting, 
|simply do a kind of football scrimmage with the plot. Even 
|the Skipper and his boy would not care to be called in for 
this job, as the Skipper would find the exercise too much for 
|him, and his boy would incontinently “chuck” it. 


| The Adventures of Louis Dural, as told us by Maraverite 
| Bryant (S. C. Brown Lancnam), is a story that rouses a queer 
sort of interest in its development, arising out of bewilder. 
|ment on the part of the reader as to what it all means and 
|a natural desire to penetrate the mystery. Where is the 
| locality ? Are the natives Turks? Who is the mighty ruler? 
| What, in a general way, is all the row about? Who’s who? 
and what's what? But the place is as real as Zenda and 
Ruritania, and some of the 
descriptions, notably that of 
the storm in the forest, are 
written with a power that is 
strikingly graphic. The stir- 
ring adventures of the active 
and artful hero are good read- 
ing in themselves, and the 
Baron feels that, having hinted 
at the difficulties in the reader’s 
path, he may heartily recom- 
mend this romance to all 
lovers of ‘‘ moving accidents” 
and “ hairbreadth scapes.” 








As he proceeds, Mr. | 














